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FRANCE. 

NANTES. 

By  C'ousnl   Clareiiee   Carris'aH- 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  j)ort  of  Nantes  during  1914,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  does  not  sIioav  the  diii'erence  that 
might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  Avar.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  larger  part  of  the  year's  business,  as  reflected  by  the  records  of 
this  office,  Avas  completed  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  During 
the  year  1913,  the  total  exports  from  this  port  for  the  United  States 
and  possessions,  as  declared  at  this  consulate,  amounted  to  $577,827, 
while  the  exports  for  1914  Avere  $533,565,  a  diminution  in  value  of  only 
$44,262.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  1st  of  August,  1914,  conditions 
liaA-e  changed  so  entirely  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  statistics  that 
Avill  have  a  real  significance.  The  Nantes  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
determined,  in  consequence  of  this,  not  to  publish  in  the  usual  form  the 
figures  that  have  been  compiled  for  the  past  year. 

Value  of  Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1914  the  local  activity  of  this  city  and 
vicinity  Avas  greatly  increased,  OAving  to  the  presence  of  many 
strangers  Avho  brought  a  good  deal  of  money  into  circulation,  so  that 
no  particular  business  depression  has  been  noticeable,  in  spite  of  dis- 
turbed conditions. 

The  value  of  the  principal  exports  for  the  United  States  and  pos- 
sessions, declared  at  this  consulate  during  the  years  ended  December 
31,  1913  and  1914,  Avere  as  folloAvs: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

$109, 634 
115,338 
106,386 
44,406 
2i;349 

$172,349 
77  00.5 

Seeds,  miscellaneous        ' 

61.'  633 
61  117 

Glycerine 

Casein 

28,958 
21'  680 

21,641 
10;i31 

18  158 

CorVs : 

11  918 

Animal  l)lack 

11  010 

83, 776 

67'  586 

Total 

57r).661 
2,160 

531  314 

To  United  States  possessions 

2  251 

Grand  total 

577,827 

533,565 

16494"— 5f— 16 
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Destination  of  Exports. 

The  niiiiiial  tstatoinont  of  the  French  cuslonis  service  shows  the  fol- 
h)wini;  ('X|)ort.s  froiu  the  |)ort  of  Nantes  diirinjj;  the  year  1014,  by  prin- 
<ipal  coiintiies  of  tU'stination  : 


Articles. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Qermany. 

Netherlands. 

All  other 
countries. 

Pounds. 
2,570,125 
699. 746 
22,air> 

9,2tJ0 

Pounds. 
1,225.990 
344,  lots 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
220 

102,7U 

220 

259,925 
122,124,584 

1,322 

44,090,955 

176,358,800 

882 

Sugar: 

459,000 

92,814 

330,019 

III  loave?,  refined           

6,741,490 

lOS,  247 
917, 122 

1 

H4,217 

1 

194,230 

1 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  above  figures  show  no  exports  of  sardines 
to  the  United  States,  while  the  records  of  this  consulate  prove  that 
such  shipments  have  been  made.  The  omission  is  evidently  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  shipments  in  question  left  France  by  Havre  or  some 
other  port  and  are  probably  included  in  the  customs  returns  for  that 
di. strict. 
Sardine  Shipments  Reported  by  Consulate — Imports  from  Algeria. 

Shipments  of  sardines  to  the  Ihiited  States,  declared  at  this  office, 
dropped  in  value  from  $10G,38G  in  1913  to  $01,038  in  1914.  The  war 
was  not  wholly  responsible  for  this  change  because  even  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  3'ear  there  Avas  a  noticeable  decline.  Exportations  for 
this  opening  quarter  were  little  more  than  half  what  they  had  been  in 
the  same  quarter  of  1913.  The  sardine-fishing  season  in  this  district 
ordinarily  begins  in  Ma}'  or  June.  The  year  1913,  as  far  as  the  catch 
was  concerned,  was  not  a  good  season  for  the  American  trade,  because 
the  fish  were  large  whereas  the  market  in  the  TTnited  States  demands 
a  smaller  .sardine.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  early  spring 
of  1914  saw  very  few  sardines  on  hand  that  would  accommodate  the 
American  demand. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  reports  from  this  office  of  the 
difficulties  between  the  fishermen  and  the  canning  interests  on  the 
standard  of  measurements.  The  canners  had  refused  to  continue 
the  cu.stom  of  buying  by  the  thousand,  and  insisted  ujxm  measurement 
by  weight,  while  the  fishers  preferred  to  continue  the  old  way  of 
counting  out  the  fish,  and  the  latter  ])rnctice  still  obtains. 

Figures  pul)li.shed  by  the  Customs  Service  show  that  during  the 
past  year  170,(H)()  i)()unds  of  sardines  i)reserved  in  oil  were  imported 
here  from  Algeria,  and  some  130,000  pounds  from  other  countries. 
This  probably  remedied,  to  some  degree,  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  1913  catch. 

Hides  and  Skins  in  French  Market. 

In  1913  no  exports  of  skins  were  declared  at  this  office  for  the 
United  States,  while  in  the  figures  for  1914  such  shipments  were 
valued  at  $21,580. 

Prior  to  the  war  it  is  said  that  Germany  purchased  practically  all 
the  calfskins  exported  from  France.    The'fact  that  the  French  skins 
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are  of  very  fine  quality,  and  that,  moreover,  the  import  duty  on  man- 
ufactured articles  in  skin  is  not  large,  accounted  for  this  trade.  Ger- 
man manufacturers  i)urchased  practically  all  skins  the  French 
had  to  sell,  and  in  many  cases  these  skins  were  returned  to  France  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  articles.  Exports  of  these  skins  to  other 
countries  seem  to  have  been  very  limited.  American  buyers,  it  is  ex- 
plained, did  not  care  to  consider  French  calfskins,  as  the  limited  sup- 
ply and  the  continued  demand  from  Germany  kept  the  prices  too 
high.  When  war  Avas  declared,  however,  French  dealers  were  left 
with  large  quantities  of  the  lighter  calfsldns  on  their  hands. 

Glycerine  Production — British  Buyers  Ship  to  United  States. 

The  glycerine  industry  in  this  district  is  principally  in  the  hands 
of  three  concerns.  The  largest  of  these  manufactures  annually  some 
800,000  pounds  of  a  glycerine  known  in  France  as  "  cle  lessive,"  Avhich 
is  obtained  by  a  process  of  superheated  steam.  The  same  concern 
makes  every  year  over  250,000  pounds  of  ordinary  glycerine,  obtained 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing  soap.  The  annual  production  of  the 
other  concerns  together  amounts  to  about  110,000  poimds  of  the  first, 
and  330,000  pounds  of  the  second. 

(xlyeerine  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
of  this  office,  amounted  in  1014:  to  $61,117.  This  represents  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  output  of  this  district.  Customhouse 
figures  for  1914  show  that  099,740  pounds  of  glycerine  were  shi])ped 
from  this  port  to  the  United  States  last  year,  while  only  344,150 
pounds  were  shipjjed  to  Great  Britain.  In  many  cases,  purchases 
are  made  here  by  British  firms  for  delivery  in  America.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  export  trade  is  taken  up  by  British  buyers  who  make 
important  shipments  direct  from  Nantes  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  many  retailers  hei'e  ])urchase  refined 
glycerine  from  England.  The  figures  given  in  this  report  are  for 
raw  glycerine. 
Producing  Centers — Uses  of  Glycerine. 

The  natural  fats  and  oils  from  which  the  glycerine  is  obtained  are 
imported  from  the  Pacific  islands  and  from  nearly  all  of  the  French 
colonial  possessions.  Important  among  these  producing  centers  are 
Tahiti  and  New  Caledonia.  These  products  are  sometimes  very  rich 
in  glycerine.  Some  kinds  of  copra,  for  instance,  are  said  to  contain 
13  per  cent  of  glycerine.  Certain  animal  fats  contain  as  much  as 
9  or  10  per  cent,  but  the  average  percentage  is  from  6  to  7. 

Apart  from  medicinal  uses,  glycerine  is  employed  in  this  district 
in  the  softening  of  cheap  brandy.  It  is  also  introduced  into  the 
manufacture  of  Ijeer  and  wine.  Formerly  it  was  used  to  some  extent 
in  making  nitroglycerine  for  military  purjjoses.  and  it  is  still  used 
here  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrogh^cerine  for  blasting  operations  in 
mines. 
Iron  Ore  from  the  Nantes  District. 

Exportations  of  iron  ore  from  this  district  in  the  past  year  totaled 
343,175,221  pounds,  as  shown  in  the  tables  already  given.  This 
business  merits  special  mention,  as  the  French  promoters  have  been 
studying  for  some  time  the  possibility  of  shipping  the  ore  in  large 
quantities  to  the  United  States.  The  ore  exported  from  this  region 
comes  principally  from  the  mines  of  Chateaubriant  and  Segre. 
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Tlu'  iidii  oiv  from  Chatoaubriant,  arcor(lin<r  to  fif^ures  suppliod  by 
the  milling  interests,  contains:  Iron,  aljoiit  4r»  per  cent,  niininumi, 
40  per  lent;  silica,  I'.boiit  15  jH'r  cent,  niaxiniuni.  20  pvv  cent;  i)h<is- 
pliorns,  ().;")  per  cent  to  1  per  cent.  This  ore,  \vhicli  up  to  the  present 
time  is  extracted  from  shallow  <j;allerics,  is  much  moi'c  fusible  than 
the  ore  taken  from  »Se/i;re. 
Regulations  Governing  Prices  of  Ore. 

Prices  are  established  ujion  a  medium  composition  with  a  premium 
or  a  ]>enalty  of  0.-30  franc,  0.(50  franc,  etc.,  a  ton  if  the  ore  con- 
tains 1  per  cent,  2  per  cent,  etc.,  more  or  less  of  iron  than  the  ])ropor- 
tion  afj^reed  upon.  A  penalty  or  a  premium,  as  the  case  may  l)e,  is 
likewise  i^aid  of  0.15  franc,  0,30  franc,  etc  ,  i)er  ton  if  the  ore  contain.s 
1  per  cent,  2  per  cent,  etc.,  more  or  less  of  silica  than  the  agreed  pro- 
portion. 

The  ore  containing?  45  ])er  cent  of  iron  is  sold  at  the  mine  for  from 
8.50  francs  to  1)  francs  ($1.1)4  to  $1.74)  jier  t(m.  The  complete  price 
IS  24.50  francs  to  28  francs  ($4.78  to  $5.40)  per  ton  distributed  as 
follows:  Price  at  mine,  8.50  to  9  fi-anc^;  transport  to  Nantes,  2.50 
to  3  francs;  shipping,  1  franc;  freight  to  Boston  or  Pliiladelphia, 
12.50  to  15  francs. 

Sugar  Refining  an  Important  Industry — Output. 

Among  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Nantes  to  difTci'ent  counti'ies 
during  tlie  year  1914  shipments  of  sugar  figure  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
900,00()  j)ounds.  During  the  year  1913  the  refineries  at  Nantes  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  produced  about  22,000,000  kilograms 
(48,501,090  pounds)  of  sugar.  This  represented  production  under 
normal  circumstances.  In  1914  the  production  Avas  about  24,000,000 
kilograms  (52.910,940  pounds). 

The  port  of  Nantes  does  not  lead  as  a  center  in  France  foi-  the 
refining  of  sugar,  Paris  and  Marseille  both  being  more  important 
in  this  regard.  Still  Nantes  holds  the  third  ]ilace,  and  the  output 
of  the  vefineries  here  is  suflicient  to  supply  all  the  departments  com- 
prised in  this  consular  district.  The  refinery  at  Chantenay,  just 
outside  of  Nantes,  employs  300  women  and  250  men,  while  four 
minor  factories  employ,  all  told,  some  400  men  and  women.  The  raw 
sugar  used  by  these  refineries  comes  principally  from  French  colonial 
possessions  and  from  Java  and  ^lauritius. 

Dy  Vice  Consul  Arthnr  li.  V.  Hutt. 

The  consular  district  of  Nantes  presents  at  the  present  time  a 
very  interesting  field  for  American  commercial  activity.  A  good 
jMirt  of  this  is  naturally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  war,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  market  which  has  opened  to  Ameri- 
can ])roducts  is  here  to  stay.  The  markets  of  this  district  have  been 
carefully  convassed  on  behalf  of  American  concerns,  prospective 
])urchasers  have  been  aided  in  their  negotiations  with  American  pro- 
ducers and  exporters,  and  it  may  b?.  said  that  there  is  a  serious  desire 
on  the  part  of  sellers  in  America  and  buyers  here  to  meet  on  common 
ground. 
Difficulties  Affecting  the  Introduction  of  American  Goods. 

(1)  The  American  manufacturers  are  naturally  ill-informed  as  to 
the  needs  of  this  region  and  the  commercial  conditions  which  must 
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be  observed.  (2)  Many  of  the  distributors  and  consumers  in  this 
part  of  France  are  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  American  products  and 
of  American  commercial  conditions.  (3)  There  is  always  difficulty 
in  adjusting  terms  of  payment.  (4)  Freight  facilities  are  naturally 
interrupted  at  the  present  time,   and  the  charges  are  very  high. 

(5)  The  principal  competition  to  be  met  by  American  producers  in 
the  markets  of  the  Nantes  district  is  that  of  British  producers.  This 
competition  is  felt  less  under  present  circumstances,  but  after  the 
war  the  great  difference  in  time  of  delivery  from  the  United  States 
and  from  Great  Britain  will  be  a  question  to  be  seriously  studied. 

(6)  An  idea  holds  not  only  among  foreign  commercial  interests  but 
also  in  France,  to  make  Nantes  a  center  of  distribution  for  Brittany 
and  even  for  France ;  this  idea  will  have  to  be  overcome. 

American  Exporters  Must  Meet  Conditions  in  Foreign  Market. 

It  can  not  be  urged  too  strongly  that,  before  the  war,  German  pro- 
ducers entered  this  market  and  succeeded  in  creating  here  a  real 
demand  for  their  products.  The  local  purchaser  was  met  on  his 
own  ground;  he  was  not  even  asked  to  come  halfway.  Long  credits 
were  extended  to  him,  far  longer  in  fact  than  any  French  manu- 
facturer would  have  granted.  Prices  were  quoted  to  him  for  delivery 
at  his  place  of  business,  and  all  formalities  "svere  accomplished  by 
the  sellers.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  local  merchants, 
who  would  like  to  buy  American  goods,  are  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  prices  are  still  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  f.  o.  b.  some  interior 
town  in  the  United  States,  that  a  credit  must  be  opened  in  some 
American  bank  before  the  manufacturer  w411,  in  many  cases,  consider 
an  order,  and  that  payment  must  be  made  before  the  goods  can  leave 
the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  conditions  now  prevailing,  a  great 
many  French  buyers  are  wdlling  to  consider  even  these  terms,  in 
order  to  have  the  goods  they  need,  but  when  the  war  is  over,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  to  hold  the  market  they  have  gained,  the  American 
manufacturers  will  have  to  give  more  consideration  to  French  com- 
mercial customs. 

Knowledge  of  French  Language  Necessary. 

A  mistaken  idea  prevails  among  some  American  manufacturing 
interests  that  an  agent  sent  over  here  to  sell  their  goods  need  have 
no  knowledge  of  French.  A  short  while  ago,  an  American  traveler 
for  a  w^ell-loiown  exporter  of  rubber  goods  in  the  United  States 
called  at  a  local  concern.  The  agent  spread  out  before  the  director 
of  the  concern  a  line  of  samples  some  of  which  might  have  been  of 
interest  to  the  Nantes  concern.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  neither 
the  director  nor  any  of  his  assistants  spoke  English.  The  agent  gave 
his  explanations  all  in  English  and  presented  some  catalogues  also 
in  English.    Needless  to  say  that  he  left  wdthout  selling  anything. 

Specifications  Must  be  Followed  in  Delivery  of  Goods. 

A  local  shoe  dealer,  who  handles  onl}'^  the  better  lines  of  shoes, 
wrote  to  an  American  shoe  manufacturer  some  time  ago,  sending  him 
an  order  for  a  trial  shipment.  The  money  was  sent  with  the  order 
and  the  shoes  were  ordered  from  catalogue.  The  shoes  arrived  without 
undue  delay.    They  appeared  to  be  of  fair  quality.    The  local  dealer, 
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li()\V('V(M-.  is  ulst)  a  inannfiictmt'i",  and  lie  reco^iii/cd  at  onco  that  the 
inakt'  of  the  shct's  did  not  coiiir  up  to  tlio  sprcilications  in  tl>e  cata- 
loiriie.  Also,  thov  Avert'  .siipi)osi'd  to  bo  cntirvly  sewn,  and  the  fact 
tliat  they  Aveie  nailed  was  cleveily  dissinndated.  This  dealer  wonld 
have  ordered  a  hirjje  <|iiantitv  of  sh(H's  fioni  that  (•oncerii  had  the 
jroods  come  up  to  siiecifications.  As  it  is.  he  will  prohahly  be  afraid 
to  Older  a«rain  except  in  very  small  (piantities. 

'I'he  followini;  is  (jiioted  from  a  report  made  by  the  Ficnch  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  New  York: 

Ainericaii  linns  will  not  deliver  unless  ])a.vineiit  is  made  iirior  to  the  sldp's 
sailiii}^  and,  in  some  cases,  they  will  not  remove  Iheir  merchandise  from  the 
storeh(»us«'  until  i»a.vnient  is  made.  They  arj^ue  that  the  ocean  risks  an*  to<» 
;rreat  to  .iustify  their  heariuf;  the  harden.  In  the  majority  of  cases  American 
♦•oncerns  can  not  practically  c<»rresi>t>nd  in  any  lan>;uaKc  l)ut  Knfjlish.  To  write 
to  tlu'Ui  in  French  involves  loss  of  time  and  expi-nse  and  ofti-n  results  in  the 
abandonment  of  ne^^otiations. 

Methods  Used  in  Soliciting  Trade. 

A  lar^e  connnercial  organization  of  New  York  has  lately  can- 
vassed the  leadinc:  concerns  in  this  district,  ur^inj;  the  openinj;  «)f 
credit  accoinits  with  American  banks.  A  circular  was  distiibuted 
by  this  association  which  was  considered  impertinent  by  the  dealers 
here.  Some  of  the  (juestions  asked  in  this  circular  woidd  certaiidy 
seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  the  (piestion  of  e.xtendin*!:  American  trade, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  representatives  of  this  movement  set 
out  to  facilitate  trade  with  America.  It  would  seem  that  the  best  way 
to  commence  such  a  movement  woidd  have  been  to  .study  the  French 
point  of  view^  and  the  local  customs  and  try  to  tit  them  to  the  recpiire- 
nients  of  the  American  manufacturers.  Instead  of  this,  they  took 
for  iTi'anted  at  the  start  the  theory  of  ])ayment  in  advance,  wiiich  is 
one  of  the  first  points  (juestioned  by  the  l-'rench  buyers. 

An  idea  has  also  irained  belief  here  that  American  ])rices  are  very 
hifth  and  that  some  American  manufacturers,  in  the  belief  that 
France  is  forced  to  buy  from  the  United  States,  have  raised  their 
prices  beyond  reason.  This  idea  has  imdoubtedly  been  encouraiied 
by  competitors  from  other  countries. 

Payment  in  Advance  Does  Not  Find  Favor. 

It  may  be  true  that  at  the  ])resent  moment  the  local  interests  will 
find  it  advisable  to  purchase  from  America,  even  under  disadvan- 
tagjeous  conditions,  but  if  the  market  is  to  be  preserved  American 
])ro(lucers  should  look  further  than  this.  By  creating  a  firm  demand 
for  their  ^oods  now  they  will  be  in  a  better  ))osition  at  the  end  of  the 
war  to  c(im[)ete  with  (;ther  jjroducers.  who  will  undoubtedly  retui-n 
to  this  market. 

There  are  certainly  two  sides  to  the  (juestion  of  i)ayment.  The 
American  seller  finds  it  too  jxreat  a  risk  to  ])repay  frei<rht  charires 
and  .send  his  jroods  so  lonj;  a  distance  before  receivin*!;  ])ayment  for 
them.  The  French  buyer,  on  the  other  hand,  objects  to  i>ayin«;  in 
advance  for  j?oods  of  which  he  has  ))erhaps  not  even  seen  samples, 
and  even  when  he  has  there  is  always  the  ])ossibility  of  the  <roods  not 
bein<;  up  to  the  sample. 
Sale  of  Cargo  of  Coal  Lost  by  Misrepresentation. 

A  short  while  since  a  car^o  of  American  coal  arrived  in  this  port. 
It  Ava.s  shipped  as  an  expeiinn'nt.    AVhen  the  coal  was  on  its  way  the 
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sellers  announced  its  chemical  ccmposition  and  also  the  fact  that 
about  70  per  cent  of  it  was  large.  The  chemical  composition  was  satis- 
factory as  also  the  proportion  of  large,  and  buyers  were  found  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  shipment.  When  the  coal  arrived  several  of  the 
prospective  buyers  went  to  the  ship  and  inspected  it.  They  found 
that  the  proportion  was  about  20  per  cent  large  and  the  rest  dust. 
The  deal  was  consequently  a  failure  as  far  as  the  Nantes  market  was 
concerned.  The  sellers  naturally  insisted  that  when  the  coal  left 
America  the  proportions  were  as  they  had  stated.  Prepayment  for 
this  coal  would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  prospective  Nantes  buyers. 
Central  Agency  at  Paris  Desirable. 

The  advisability  of  establishing  a  central  agency  at  Paris  is  nearly 
always  brought  up  when  there  is  question  of  extending  American  ex- 
port trade  to  France. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  central  agency  is  useful  to  the  needs  of  interior 
towns,  especially  those  which  are  not  natural  distributing  centersl' 
Moreover,  Paris  and  Paris  customs  are  well  known,  while  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  distributing  agency  in  another  town  is  often  an  experi- 
ment in  unknown  territory. 

In  the  last  few  months  this  consulate  has  been  called  upon  to  assist 
the  local  dealers  in  making  connections  with  a  very  wide  variety  of 
American  producers.  The  local  dealers  are  so  used  to  the  idea  of 
trading  through  Paris  that  a  direct  trade  to  them  was  almost  as 
difficult  a  problem  as  it  would  be  to  the  American  manufacturer. 
Still,  it  is  evident  that  the  geographical  position  of  Nantes  makes  it, 
especially  at  this  time,  a  very  advantageous  center  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  American  goods,  not  only  in  this  region  but  also  in  the  center 
and  east  of  France,  and  this  trade  has  already  begun  to  make  its 
presence  felt  here. 

There  is  a  plenitude  of  money  in  this  district  which  has  been  but 
little  affected  by  the  war,  and  many  facilities  are  afforded  to  im- 
porters by  the  banks.  The  Bank  of  France  will  advance  to  importers, 
under  certain  fixed  conditions  and  on  good  signatures,  large  percent- 
ages of  the  value  of  certain  cargoes  directly  they  arrive  in  port. 
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